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Abstract 


This paper is about the cultural logic of symbolic interpretation of an 
imagined community that appears to have existed as a myth since the 
14th century or earlier. The paper covers the meaning of cultural logic, 
symbolic interpretation and imagined communities and how such myths 
have to be uncovered as fakes. 
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1. Introduction 


Anthropology is the method of studying the Anthropos or human civilization. There are four subfields in 
anthropology which areculture, linguistics, biology and archaeology. Whatis important to noteis, that cultures 
can bealiveor dead. M ost of thetime, anthropologists try to makeuse of dead cultureto understand liveculture; 
and vice versa. The study if cultures that are alive raises several questions of ethics. Does the anthropologist 
participate in the culture? itself and cause some kind of influence or impact on it? It would be better to avoid 
participating in living cultures entirely in such cases. 


Logic is defined as “reasoning from premises that can be validated against political reality to arriveata 
deduction”. Cultural logicis the interpretation of aW etanschauung using the principles of logic with reference 
to a specific culture. This is a generally accepted definition by many cultural anthropologists. However, 
Rappa believes that cultural logic may be defined in a morethoughtful manner. Each cultureis made up of 
uniquetraditions, practices, and at least onelanguage. When combined, these ingredients work together in 
what may be called aspecific cultural logic that may or may not adhereto thenatural principles of logic. 


Symbolic interpretation was a popular outgrowth of cultural anthropology in the 1970s and 1980s perhaps 
beginning with the works of Margaret M ead and the“ imagined communities” of Benedict Anderson. Itinvolves 
distilling meaning from symbols and symbolic acts. Asaresult, cultural anthropology is also related to and 
possessed dimensions involving archaeology, excavation technology, psychoanalysis, symbolism and symbolic 
interpretation. The data used in cultural anthropology often looks at the context and sub-texts of waking 
discourse, fact, fiction, dreams, myth, legend and fantasy. It is within the psychoanalytic dimension of cultural 
anthropology where dreams turn into myths, myths into legends and legends into histories. The eventual 
objective of cultural anthropology isto establish an ethnographic record from which wecan decant cultural 
meaning and value. 
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However, the disciplineof cultural anthropology may beoccasionally distracted by red-herring academics 
such as McCracken and others like him. McCracken basically claims that welivein a culturally constituted 
world of neoliberal capitalist consumption; onein which cultural meaning is inconstant movement (McCracken, 
1986). Thisis a dubious claim because the concept of continuous movement of cultural meaning would leave 
us in a world of chaos. Apparently, for some scholars of a Chicago School, cultural meaning remains in 
constant motion and provides insights into the world of consumption, such as the meeting of consumer goods 
and consumersat “way-stations” (ibid., 1986). This is the saying the samething as consumers areto befound 
in astore where they can make purchases. But does a consumer not cease that identity when the leave the 
store? Accordingly, onemight haveto stretch the proverbial mind of “God” in order to understand that this so- 
called idea of cultural meaning in motion would beillustrated by consumers who arestore consumers, then 
bus consumers, then train consumers and when they finally reach their homes, and the chain of consumption 
appears to reach ahalt, the consumer in fact becomes a water, gas and electricity consumer. H ence, heseems 
to be suggesting a rather crackpot logic as plain English could simply describe what he does without the 
jargon that he introduces such as cultural meaning, cultural categories, and the substantiation of cultural 
categories. McCracken does not use any evidence to support his conclusion that the “fashion system” and 
“consumer rituals” move meaning from the “culturally-constituted world to consumer goods while consumer 
rituals move meaning from the consumer good to the consumer in modernity” (McCracken, 1986; Rappa, 
2000; Rappa and Wee, 2016). 


Asother scholars have shown, thevalueof culturein modernity, the core-subject of cultural anthropology, 
has been so devalued because it has virtually been appropriated everywhere and by everyone (Lopes, 1435; 
Marcus and Pissarro, 2008, p. 3; Rappa, 2000; Rappa and Wee, 2016). This leaves the McCracken work that 
claims to focus on the center of our discipline intellectually challenging to say the least. Perhaps the best 
articulation would bethework of Kropacek 4 al. (1979) on thelslamic Pig Prohibition. (VWeakland, 1951; Kropacek 
é al., 1979; Diener e& al.,1980). Normal logic cannot beapplied to papers that defy logic or make claims without 
basis. If it werepurely theoretical or philosophical, then let itno bedisguised asa positivist form of anthropology. 


However, if the earlier and normal definition of logic as “reasoning from premises that can be validated 
against political reality to arrive ata deduction” wecan arrive at atestableset of deductions. Thisis with the 
caveat that cultural anthropologists have become very clever at proving thestructural character of societies 
with homogenous cultures that do not changeover time; or that only change minimally with time. Thereisa 
plain and useful argument made about the problems of our disciplinevis-a-vis (Libera, 2008) thehistory of the 
Anthropos as well as theissues about cultural relativism, normativerdativism and epistemological relativism 
(Spiro, 1986; Rappa, 2000; Rappa, 2012). 


2. An Ancient Myth 


Singapore is a nation-state that was used by Stamford Raffles as a safe harbor for its trading vessels and 
gunboats since 1819. Sincethen, the British had developed amyth had discovered Singapore. Archaeological 
discoveries at Fort Canning Hill not only revealed the grave of Sultan Iskandar Shah, the first M alay sultan to 
have (also) discovered Singapore. Other 14" century Malay sultans buried in Singapore and Johor are also 
mentioned in theSulalat al-Salatin (Genealogy of theKings), better known as theSgarah M dayu or M alay Annals.* 


In the Suma Oriental by Tom Pires, Iskandar Shah (or Syah) was theson of Parameswara. Iskandar Shah 
had converted to Islam as the second ruler of Malacca. However, many modern scholars believe that 
Parameswara, Iskandar Shah or Iskandar Syah are one and the same person. So do we believe the Sgarah 
M eayu (written inthe 19" century under the British, and morelikea pieceof propaganda because of the way 
in which the Sejarah praises the British colonial masters); or the Portuguese Tom Pires or the Chinese eunuch 
Zheng H oe? If weassume that thetwo foreigners mademore accurate records than the 19 century M alays, 
then Iskandar Shah, Iskandar Syah, Parameswara, and Sang N ila Utama areall thesame person. These were 
very likely to havebeen his aliases.”Iskandar Syah was said to havelived during the 15" century. Parameswara 


wasalso knownasSri Tri Buana.2Asthemyth goes, Sri Tri Buana (aff BA Yd), “theLord of ThreeWorlds’, 


or Sang NilaU tama was on ahunting expedition. Utama was aiming at a mousedeer with his bow and arrow. 
Themodern crest of Malacca shows two mousedeers holding up a warrior’s shield. Utama’s deer escaped and 


1 See for example, Bernard e al. (1986). 

2 Recall that Iskandar Syah was also known as Parameswara. But Zheng Hoe must have picked up Parameswara (a Hindu 
name not a Muslim one) from Malacca and not Palembang. In which case, Singapore already was discovered by someone else, 
or by Parameswara. 

3 It may have been just another uninhabited island. However, centuries later when Sir Stamford Raffles “discovered” “Tumasek” 
or Temasek, it was already inhabited by about 150 fishermen and their families. 
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heand hismen found themselves on thetop of a hill. From there, hecould seetherest of theRiau Archipedago. 
Then Utama spotted an island in thedistancewith along, whitesandy beach. Utama’smen told PrinceUtama 
that the Chinese referred to it as Temasek or Old Sea Town.” This would tie-in with the discoveries of the 
Chinese eunuch Admiral Zeng Hoe between 1405 AD and 1407 AD, as sea travel was slow. The Chinese 
recorded everything in order to prepare areport to the emperor, who had paid for the journey. Zheng Hoeand 
his fleet set sail from Jiangsu Province to Vietnam and then Palembang beforereaching Malacca. Zheng’s fleet 
comprised 208 vessels total with 62 Treasure Ships, and close to 30,000 sailors. According to the Chinese 
records, somefour years after thefirst voyage, in 1411, Zheng H oe brought someonenamed Parameswara, his 
wifeand 540 officials to Chinato pay homageto theemperor. So, the Chineserecords appear to dovetail with 
thestory of Utama.? TheM alay Annals that are kept in the Raffles Museum in London areconsidered by the 
Crown astheofficial record of the naming of Singapore. In Chapter III it reads, “NilaUtama goes on a picnic 
to Tanjong Bemban and sees across the water Ujong Tanah, called Temasek (an old name for Singapore). 
Crossing to it, he encounters a thunderstorm and throws away all thecargo, even his crown (Wake, 1964).* 
Reaching Temasek, he sees a strange animal which he is told is a Lion (Singa). So, he changes the name of 
Temasek to Singapura and is crowned thereas Sri Tri-Buana. He begets two sons Raja Kechil Besar and Raja 
Kechil M uda” (Winstedt, 1938). The M alay Annals also claim that one out of two Malay heroes named Hang 
Tuah and Hang] ebat, werethe direct descendants of Alexander the Great. Some say it was the latter, others, 
theformer. But the Chinese ethnographic record of the era states that both Hang Tuah and Hang Jebat were 
Chinesewarriors. There might have been some linguistic or cultural appropriation by later M alay historians 
and British colonial scribes. This was how the governance of an imperial cultural construction and identity 
formation arosein British, French and A merican colonies (Li onnet, 1992; Price, 2006; BuyUkokutan, 2011). 


Why would the British support these later M alay claims? This is because the British had, at that time, 
large vested interests in M alayaand henceM alay history. Furthermore, they were unawareand ignorant of 
Portuguese records by Tom Pires, Fernao Lopes, and, Gomes Eanes de Zurara, Cronica da tomada deCeuta 
(“Chronicle of the Conquest of Ceuta”); and other travellers since those were the records of their enemy 
(Zainal, 1951; Matheson, 1986; Iskandar, 1970).° 


Prince Utamaand his warriors sailed to (what appeared to then as) theisland of Tenasek but encountered 
astorm. Their ship was sinking and so themen threw everything aboard into the choppy sea. The distance 
between Palembang and Singaporeis only afew kilometers and so thejourney would not havetaken long. All 
the supercargo was thrown overboard and only Utama’s golden crown remained. Utama declared that he 
would offer his crown to the Sea Gods (he was Hindu, not Muslim) and the moment that he did, the storm 
immediately stopped. The men disembarked and landed on the beach; and Utama resumed his hunting 
expedition again. Then hespotted another mousedeer. Heand his men gave chase but the deer eluded then. 
Utama hear a noise, aroar, coming from the tropical jungle. H esaw a beast that had a black head and a red 
body. Hismen told himthatit was probably alion. Another said it was called “Singa”. Yet another of his men 
shouted to the beast to “pura” probably a (Hindu) Sanskrit word for “go away!”. Utama was so impressed 
with theroar and sizeof the beast that he named theplace, Singapura, which isthe modern namefor Singapore.® 


4 Wake, C.H. (1964). Malacca’s Early Kings and the Reception of Islam. Journal of Southeast Asian History, 5(2), 104-128. Utama 
is a popular name in Singapore today because it is a name used for factory buildings, schools, cafes and roads. For some 
reason people believe that the name Utama (that means the first in Bahasa Melayu) represents part of the larger Malay claim 
to the suzerainty of Tanah Melayu or the Land of the Malays. In fact, modern Malaysia used to be divided into East and West 
with the Eastern part known as Semenanjung Tanah Melayu. Temasek is an even more popular name in modern Singapore, 
with educational institutions and the highest national decoration, Bintang Temasek and Darjah Utama Temasek. The latter 
is the Star of Temasek and the former is the Order of Temasek. The third highest is the Darjah Utama Nila Utama (Order of 
Nila Utama). A state decoration is only awarded for acts of gallantry and meritorious service with a distinctive central shape 
such as a starburst or a cross. On the other hand, a medal may be awarded for good conduct, military campaigns, or civilian 
achievements. Decorations are adorned on a large red or purple sash; while medals are pinned on the recipient’s lapel. Most 
of these ideas were derived from the British colonial era and adapted for local use. Malay is the national language in Singapore 
but most Singaporeans do not give a hoot and most cannot even speak or understand Malay. There are three other national 
languages but English is by far the most understood and accepted form of communications. This is nothing when one realises 
that Portuguese was the lingua franca of Southeast Asia for more than 150 years in the 16 and 17" centuries, followed by 
Dutch. English language only appeared much later in the late 18 century. 


5 This is supported by British evidence at the time of Sir Stamford Raffles and his henchman Colonel William Farquhar. It must 
have been a no holds barred piece of written history because it also mentions Farquhar’s Malay mistress. The descendants of 
a Teochew woman named Tan Chwee Neo, an extremely wealthy woman, claim she died in 1904 and was buried at Bukit 
Brown cemetery. Those descendants also claim that she was the Chinese mistress of Sir Stamford Raffles. That would have 
been impossible because Raffles, the so-called modern founder of Singapore died in 1826. T. Iskandar is not a descendant or 
a remote blood relative or a relative descended by law to Iskandar Shah (Syah). It is a mere namesake. 


6 By his name, “Utama” it can be hypothesized that Utama was probably Hindu. Utama ruled at the time of the Srivijaya 
Empire. On his way to Temasek he was caught in a tropical storm. Such storms are rare since experienced sailors and Utama 
himself would have known about the greater possibility of storms primarily during the two monsoon seasons. The distance 
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Table 1: A Symbolic Interpretation of M alaya and Singapura 


existence of a lion 


raised in the wild 


Symbol Symbolism Symbolic Interpretation Margaret M ead’s Nature vs. Nurture/ 
Benedict Anderson’s Imagine 
Communities (1983) 
Bengal Tiger Tropical animal Power, strength, natural No imagined community of human beings 
predatory could co-exist with wild animals even if these 
wild animals were imaginary 
Von African animal Natural 


4 Quarters: 1*: 
Gules Base tower 
proper; on the 
battlements 
thereof a_ lion 
passant guardant 


Lion passant 


Straits Settlement 
crest (1906): Malacca, 
Dinding, Penang 
Singapore 


Security Agriculture Fruit 
Maritime influence 


The Straits Settlements in Mead’s Nature 
vs. Nurture 


Does not qualify for an Imagined 


Community 


2nd: 
palm tree proper 


Areca nut 


3%: Kruing 
slipped proper 


4: Azure 
waves of the sea; 
representation of 
the sun rising 
behind a 
mountain a 
sailing yacht 


Mousedeer or 
Pelanduk Proper 


Malacca Crest 
Motto: Bersatu 
Teguh United in 
Stance 


Agility, nimbleness, anxious 
and fearful 


No imagined community of human beings 
could co-exist with wild animals even if 
these wild animals were imaginary 


Malaysia Two 
Tigers rampant 


Malaysian Crest 
Motto: Bersekutu 
Bertambah Mutu 
Unity is Strength 


Strength and Courage 


The Imagined Community of Malaysia. 
Anderson's communities are imagined 
because the members of the same community 
will probably not know their fellow members. 
However in their minds appears a reified 
image of Malaysia. 


One Tiger and 
one Lion 
rampant 


Singapore Crest 
Motto: M ajulah 
Singapura (Onward 
Singapore) 


The Tiger represents Singapura's 
ties to Malaysia Lion represents 
Singapura’s own roots. 


The Imagined Community of Singapore. 
Anderson’s communities are imagined 
because the members of the same community 
will probably not know their fellow members. 
However in their minds appears a reified 
image of Singapore. 


Source: Antonio L. Rappa, A Symbolic Interpretation of Malaya and Singapura 
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Table 1 suggests some possibilities for thesymbolic interpretation of Singapura, M alacca, Malaya and the 
Straits Settlements; as well as how they might beinterpreted according tothe works of Margaret M ead and/ or 
Benedict Anderson, the “co-founders” of cultural anthropology. 


3. Conclusion 


Thecultural anthropologist can only interpret this sordid narrativeas a series of inherited reimaginations of 
“Hang Tuah, Hang Jebat, Parameswara, Iskandar Shah, and Sang Nila Utama” as a series of inherited and 
complex yet interrelated myths that were deliberately warped and madecomplicated by British and Malay 
historians and writers because of greed and corruption; vested interests and calumny.1|n 2022, no onereally 
knows who or what is buried under that mound on Fort Canning Hill. No one knows even if anything is 
buried there. But to makethis a public claim would beto antagonize Singapore Chinese historians from the 
university as well as their white counterparts at the university; whose entire careers were built on such 
perfunctory belief systems and origin stories. As a result, there is only silence. Cultural Anthropology’s 
“Symbolic|nterpretation” appears to be most useful for explaining and analyzing myth and legend yet there 
isacultural logic arising from an interpretation of alive culture that uses the principles of logic within the 
imagined communities of theneocapitalist world order. 
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